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remarkable. He only produced this astonishing
prose when he sat down to do it with great care,
thinking about every word and concentrating
upon the narrow task before him. And, as is
always the case with this kind of talent, he only
excelled in short passages. With all this it must
be remembered that Cranmer stands at the origin
of great English prose. He was not only the
highest master of it but he was also the chief
originator of it. By that alone has he any claims
to fame.
What the man was himself a brief recital of
his life suiEces to show. He was the younger son
of a small gentleman, that is a small squire of
land, in the English Midlands; he was brought
up therefore to country sports, was always a
very good rider and a good shot with the bow,
which was odd because he had bad sight and in
reading or writing he had to keep his face close
to the paper and peer at his work.
He was destined for the Church simply by
way of providing an income for him, as was the
custom with the younger sons of his class. He
was made a member of a very small insignificant
foundation, Jesus College, in what was then the
reduced university of Cambridge. He lived
there for years, until he was nearly forty (he was
about two years older than Henry VIII but
somewhat younger than Cromwell) leading the